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Garden Project Work 


During the past three years junior 
home project work in agriculture 
and homemaking has been con- 
ducted jointly by the State Depart- 
ment of Education and the New 


York State College of Agriculture | 
at Cornell University. The primary | 
purpose of this plan of school and | 


home instruction is the educational 
development of boys 


through agricultural and home- 


making interests and activities. The | 


garden project is one of the impor- 
tant projects agreed upon by the 
cooperating institutions. The new 


Syllabus for Nature Study, Humane- | 


ness, Elementary Agriculture and 


Homemaking also provides for the | 
| ers may have at their disposal avail- 


garden project. 
In the organization of project 
work as a part of the instruction of 


the public schools it is recognized | 


that the majority of teachers have 
had little or no formal training in 
gardening. Under the cooperative 
agreement between the College of 


Agriculture and the Department of | 
Education, the subject matter and | 


the general methods of instructions 
will be furnished to the teachers 
and pupils by the state leader for 


junior extension from the State Col- | 


lege of Agriculture. This material 
will be provided in (1) the garden 
manual and (2) the garden circulars. 
The garden manual will instruct the 
teacher and the pupils how to start 
the garden project and will give sug- 
gestions for carrying on the work 
and for keeping the accounts. The 
project circulars will give timely 
and seasonal hints for conducting 
the project throughout the year. 


Cooperating Agencies 

The State Education Department, 
the State College of Agriculture and 
the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion through the School Garden 
Army are cooperating in an exten- 
sive school and home garden pro- 
gram for the season of 1919. To 
avoid all duplication of effort the 
state and federal agencies are com- 
mitted to a policy of cooperation in 
promoting the growing of home 
gardens by school pupils. The De- 
partment of Education is repre- 
sented by specialists associated 
with the Division of Agricultural 
and Industrial Education. The state 
leader of junior extension repre- 
sents the State College of Agri- 
culture through the department 
of rural education, while the as- 
sistant regional director for the 
School Garden Army represents the 
Bureau of Education. All phases of 
local administration concerning gar- 
den projects will be carried on 
through local school officials. The 
following suggestions will assist 
these officials to a better understand- 
ing of the existing relationship: 

1 Enrolment as a junior project 
worker or as a member of the School 
Garden Army automatically enrols 
the pupil as a member of the alter- 
native organization. 

2 All duly enrolled members will 
be entitled to receive the insignia of 
each organization. 

3 All letters relating to the tech- 
nical subject matter in gardening 
should be addressed to the State 
Leader of Junior Extension, State 
College of Agriculture, Ithaca, N. Y. 
All requests concerning school or- 
ganization and administration and 
the apportionment of funds should 
be addressed to the Division of 
Agricultural and Industrial Educa- 
tion, Albany, N. Y. 


A typical junior project garden 


and girls | 


| and girls have interested themselves | 


| schools. 





Courses for Garden Supervisors 


Intensive short unit training 
courses will be conducted for the 
purpose of training supervisors of 
garden project work. Representa- 
tives of the Education Department, 
School Garden Army and the State 
College of Agriculture will cooper- 
ate in offering these courses. The 
course of instruction will consist in 
the technical phases of gardening 
such as soil types, tillage operations, 
fertilizer practices, planting and 
cultural operations, insect and dis- 
ease control, together with methods 
of organization and supervision of 
the entire garden program. Special 
attention will be given to a garden 
bibliography, to the end that teach- 


able sources of information. 
The dates and places for the train- 
ing courses follow: 
Buffalo, Hutchinson 
March 24-25. Pri 
Rochester, Municipal Building, 
24-25. ; 
Syracuse, Educational Building, 
26-27. 
Yonkers, March 28-29. 


High School, 
a 
“March 


Instruction and Supervision 
Since the food situation has been 
acute thousands of adults and boys 


in growing gardens. As a rule they 
have been successful, for the gar- 
dener who has grown only a small 
portion of what might have been 
produced on a given area has helped 
to supply the home table, thus re- 
lieving the demands made upon the 
truck growers. These growers in 
turn were able to devote their efforts 
to the growing of less perishable 
products for storage and canning. 

Gardening has furnished pleasant 
recreation and healthful exercise to 
many boys and girls and in those lo- 
calities where instruction and super- 
vision have been provided a definite 
educational aim has been realized. 


In other cases inexperienced boys | 


and girls, inspired by a desire to do 
their “ bit,” undertook gardening un- 
supervised with the result that their 
energy was somewhat misspent, the 
gardens unproductive, and the chil- 
dren themselves much discouraged. 
If the entire school and home gar- 
den program is to be effective, and 
if the fullest educational aims are to 
be realized, intelligent and precau- 
tionary preparation must be made. 
This preparation involves (1) school 
instruction, and (2) field super- 
vision. No matter how ardently pu- 
pils may desire to be successful in 
gardening, their efforts are destined 
to failure unless adequate instruc- 
tion is provided in the fundamental 
principles underlying the successful 
growing of vegetables. The most 
effective means of furnishing this 
instruction is through specially or- 
ganized class work of the public 
By a slight rearrangement 
of the schedule of classes and the 
use of seasonal directions prepared 
by the state leader of junior exten- 
sion, grade, special or departmental 
teachers will be able to conduct ef- 
fective instruction in gardening. 
Past experience in school and 
home garden work conclusively in- 
dicates that instruction in garden- 
ing, if it is to be effective, must go 
beyond the classroom. Pupils must 
be taught not only the theory of gar- 
dening but must be given instruc- 
tion in the actual growing of vegeta- 
bles. The school instruction at best 
can be little more than a study of 
how things ought to be done under 
varying conditions of soil, weather, 
insect injury, etc. The real te 
successful gardening is the abaity 


to interpret this knowledge in tetms | 


of field practice. It is therefore 
highly important that provision be 
made for the field supervision of 
gardens undertaken by pupils. 


National War Garden Commission 


The National War Garden Com- 
mission, of which Charles Lathrop 
Pack is president, while not a gov- 
ernment agency, has done much to 
promote war gardens during the 
past two years and announces that 
it will continue its work during 1919. 
It issues for free distribution man- 
uals on the preparation and culture 
of home gardens and the canning of 
vegetables, which may be obtained 


_ by writing to the office of the com- 


mission at the Maryland Building, 
' Washington, D. C. 


An enthusiastic gardener 


vacant lots. 


the civic improvement of many communities. 
to the family or the civic improvement. 
development of gardening as a part of the public school work. 
carried on this year primarily because of its educational value. 


labor. 





The School and Home Garden Program 


The food products grown by children in school and home gardens dur- | 
ing the season of 1918 effectively supplemented the Nation’s food supply. 
Twelve thousand one hundred ninety-eight pupils in this State produced 
food to the value of $96,158.62 at a profit of $30,672.15. The disturbed eco- 
nomic conditions throughout the country made it necessary for adults and 
pupils alike to produce a maximum amount of food from back yards and | 
Many families came to appreciate the value and convenience 
of a garden patch from which fresh vegetables might be obtained. The | 
cleaning up of waste areas for garden purposes also contributed much to 
The value of the garden | 
movement was not alone in the amount of food produced, the convenience 
Indeed its greatest importance 
was found to be in the far-reaching ends which were attained through the 


The garden movement started in 1917 and continued in 1918 will be | 
Gardening 
furnishes pupils a means of observing the results of honest and painstaking 
If the seeds are carelessly planted the subsequent crooked and 
uneven rows of plants teach in a very concrete way the result of thoughtless 
and hasty preparation. The garden choked with weeds and encrusted with | 
sun-baked soil is an ever-present reminder that the garden has been neg- | 
lected. On the other hand the child takes great pride in his garden if the 
rows are straight and evenly spaced, if the available space is utilized to 
the fullest advantage and if there is good tilth and freedom from weeds. 


In cities and the larger villages the industries are so organized that 


most pupils of elementary school age are not permitted to participate in 
an enterprise of which they are the sole owner or for which they are pri- 


marily responsible. 


“ 


den is to “ pay 


the pupil. 
ing but many other subjects as well. 


production and conservation of food are encouraged. 


work furnishes a means of healthful outdoor exercise. 


occupy their leisure hours. 


activities. 
Tuomas E. 


A garden which is carefully studied and planned at 
school and carried into action at home and which is assigned to the pupil | 
as his individual enterprise satisfies this instinct for ownership of property. 
With the development of this instinct comes the acquisition of the first 
principles of managerial ability. The pupil at once realizes that if his gar- 
” the work must be carefully planned in advance and the 
plan carefully executed. As the problems of planting, culture, insect and 
disease control arise there will be a natural seeking for information. Thus 
gardening serves as a powerful motive for study and work on the part of 
The motivation serves to vitalize not only the subject of garden- 


The gardens may well be planned so as to furnish at the proper inter- 
vals of season suitable quantities of vegetables for a community or school | 
canning program. Thus the essentials of thrift as evidenced in both the | 


The physical benefits of gardening should not be overlooked. During 
the out-of-school hours and the months when school is not in session garden 
This kind of exer- | 
cise is exactly what many children really need to give them something to | 
Garden work exercises the muscles in a very 
natural way; thus when pupils return to school in the fall after a season of 
garden activities they will be much better fitted to take up the work of a | 
new year than if they had spent all their leisure hours in the usual play | 


FINEGAN 





A Western New York school garden 


RECORDS OF TYPICAL GARDEN PROJECTS 


Size of 

garden 

(sq. ft.) Charges 
600 $11.47 

1000 14.19 

2400 9.45 

6000 63.15 

5400 15.40 

3500 10.48 
800 7.16 
500 3.51 


Net 
profit 
$21.90 

18.48 
18.70 
129.70 
5.17 
12,12 
49.05 
3.20 


Paid self 
for labor 


$4.32 
4.50 
3.15 
36.00 
4.65 
4.18 
2.41 
2.37 


Town or 
school Receipts 
$33.37 
32.67 
28.15 
192.85 
20.57 
22.60 
56.21 
6.71 


Grade 


8 Troy 

7 Barton 

8 Little Valley 
8 Troy 

8 Brutus 

7 Newark Valley 
7 Troy 

6 Newark Valley 





Sn Anlkwne 


Total 
project 
income 

$26.22 
22.98 

21.85 

165.70 
9.82 
16.30 
51.46 
5.57 





Hours 
of 
labor 


54 
30 
28 
450 
31 
33 
30 


20 ! 


| 
| 
| 


Directors of Agriculture 


Inasmuch as the garden project 
work is designed for pupils of school 


age, the entire plan is so arranged | 
as to make the fullest use of the | 


existing school organization. 
ple provisions have 


Am- | the followi 
been made | the following steps should be pur- 


for the utilization of the teach- | 


ing force already employed. At- | pils who desire to grow a gar- 


| tention is called to two types of 
| organization: (1) the appointment 


| of members of the teaching staff as | 
teachers and supervisors, and (2) | 
the employment of a director of ag- | 
| riculture as provided in chapter 601 | 
| Agricultural and Industrial Educa- 


of the Education Law. 


1 A board of education may ap- 
point a member or members of the 


| present teaching staff to give in- | 
| struction in gardening to groups of | 


| : . . ier 
pupils who have indicated their in- 

tention to grow a garden. Special 

emergency and short-unit training 


| courses are being announced for the 


preparation of such teachers as gar- 
den supervisors. In every school 
there are usually one or more teach- 
ers who are naturally interested in 
gardening. These persons should be 
sought by boards of education and 
encouraged to become leaders in 
project work. 

2 Any city or school district may 
employ or join in the employment 
of a director of agriculture. The 
Commissioner of Education will ap- 
portion to each city or school dis- 
trict employing or joining in the em- 
ployment of a director of agricul- 
| ture a sum equal to one-half the sal- 
ary paid to such director, not ex- 
ceeding in each year the sum of 


| $600 for each director employed. 
| When the apportionment is made 
| on account of a director employed 
| by two or more districts, it shall be 


apportioned to the districts in ac- 
| cordance with the proportionate 
amount paid by each district under 
the contract with such director. 
This law does not provide for the 
employment of an assistant director 
or additional directors by a body 
which has already employed one di- 
rector of agriculture. 

In many cities or school districts 
it may not be practicable to employ 
a director of agriculture during the 
entire year. Under the law, arrange- 
ments may be made for the employ- 
ment of such a director of agricul- 
ture for a period of less than one 
year. This provision affords boards 
| of education an opportunity to em- 
| ploy a director for six or eight 
| months during the season when gar- 
| den preparation, planting, culture 
| and harvesting are in operation. 
| 
| 


Requirements for State Aid 


1 A director of agriculture must 
possess the following qualifications: 
a He should be thoroughly con- 
versant through practical experience 
with the type of work which he is 
to supervise. 
b He must have completed a four- 
year high school course of standard 
grade or have had the equivalent 
education. 
c He must have had at least two 
years of technical training in agri- 
culture. Under special condition a 
temporary certificate may be issued 
to candidates who do not fully meet 
this requirement, if such candidate 
establishes to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioner of Education that he 
is qualified to do the work. 
2 Tie body employing a director 
of agriculture shall at the time of 
| making an appointment submit to 
| the Commissioner of Education for 

his approval a plan of proposed 
| work for the ensuing year or term 
of employment. This plan shall in- 
clude: (1) term of employment, (2) 
salary to be paid, (3) body or bodies 
employing, (4) types of work to 
be undertaken, (5) provision made 
for transportation of director and 
(6) cooperative agencies. 

3 The director of agriculture shall 
make such report as may be called 


tion. 


4 The body or bodies employing 
a director of agriculture shall report 





ten days of the time the appointment 
is made. 


Suggestions to Scheol Officers 


School officials should begin the 
organization of the junior project 
and School Garden Army activities 
as early in the school year as pos- 
sible. To perfect this organization 


sued: 
1 Secure the enrolment of all pu- 


den during the subsequent grow- 
ing season. 

2 Tabulate the information called 
for on a blank entitled “ Preliminary 
Statement of Junior Home Proj- 
ects,” furnished by the Division of 


tion. 

Village, city and district superin- 
tendents will be responsible for the 
preparation of the “ Preliminary 
Statement of Junior Home Proj- 
ects’ and will forward it to the Di- 
vision of Agricultural and Industrial 
Education, Albany. On receipt of 
this statement by the Division, a list 
of the garden supervisors, garden 
teachers and directors of agriculture, 
together with a summary of all 
project pupils, will be forwarded to 
the State College of Agriculture, 
which will send the requisite num- 
ber of project manuals to the teacher 
or the director of agriculture. These 


| manuals will be followed later by 


for by the Commissioner of Educa- | 


to the Commissioner of Education | 
notice of such appointme nt within | 


| 
| 
' 


project leaflets dealing with the pro- 
gressive development of the pro- 
jects. The manuals will also contain 
suitable forms for project record 
keeping. 

3 Before regular instruction is be- 
gun teachers should make sure that 
the parents of the pupils are in sym- 
pathy with the work. This involves 
their consent for the pupil to under- 
take the project and to provide the 
necessary land, fertilizers and tools. 


Outline of Garden Activities 


Organization 


1 Enrol the pupils. 

2 Secure the sympathy and consent of 
parents. 

3 Make a survey of community for 
vacant lots and home plots suita- 
ble for gardens. 

4 Prepare ground for community plots. 

5 Secure garden supplies such as seed 
and fertilizers. 

6 Coordinate the efforts of cooperating 
organizations. 

Instruction 

1 Secure project manuals. 

2 Equip the library with garden circu- 
lars, bulletins and books. 

3 Provide concrete teaching material. 

4 Plan field trips and demonstrations. 

5 Directors may instruct groups of 
teachers who in turn will instruct 
pupils. 

Supervision 

1 Personally supervise gardens. 

2 Arrange for group meetings of proj- 
ect pupils. 

3 Group meetings of teachers and as 

: sistant supervisors. 

4 Give attention to garden accounts 
and approve for credit. 

5 Conduct community exhibits of gar- 
den products. 


Certificate of Achievement 


The State Education Department 
will award to each pupil who satis- 
factorily completes a garden project 
a certificate of achievement. This 
certificate is given in recognition of 
the performance of a piece of pro- 
ductive work for which intelligent 
preparation has been made and 
which has been completed in a busi- 
nesslike manner. In conferring the 
certificate the Department further 
recognizes the service which the 
pupil has rendered to the State in 
becoming a producer of the necessi- 
ties of life. 


Growing young plants in the schoolroom 





